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I 

Educationally considered a theological seminary is primarily a 
professional school. It may offer advanced courses of scholastic 
quality for the benefit of those of its students who wish to become 
specialists; and if it is associated with a university, it must carry 
on highly specialized investigative work on the part of its advanced 
students and its faculty. But in so doing it becomes a graduate 
school of theology rather than a theological seminary proper. Its 
main function is really akin to that of other vocational schools. 
Just as medical schools, law schools, dental schools, and engineering 
schools, respectively, produce doctors, lawyers, dentists, and engi- 
neers, so should theological schools train students to be clergymen. 

No one can object seriously to such a formula as this because it 
goes without saying that theological seminaries have been estab- 
lished for this very purpose. Graduate theological instruction is 
still very modern and is represented by only a comparatively few 
institutions. But axiomatic as the formula may appears it needs 
only to be given content to become revolutionary. For what is it 
to be a minister ? What is the vocation for which he is to be pre- 
pared ? To answer these questions is to determine what theological 
education should be. As an educational question the matter is 
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one of primary importance, for if the theological seminary is to do 
its work efficiently it should know the conditions and needs of the 
vocation for which it trains men. It will not do simply to follow 
the methods of the past, efficient though they may once have been. 
What should we think of a law school which prepared men to 
practice in the courts of Queen Elizabeth, or of an engineering 
school that taught how to use pulleys but said nothing about 
electricity? A vocational curriculum must fit men to work 
among conditions and for the purposes which actually govern the 
vocation. A theological seminary that trains men for the vocation 
of the ministry must see to it that it knows what that vocation at 
present is and then adopt a curriculum which will prepare men for 
that vocation. 

What then is the vocation of the minister ? What is he expected 
to do when he leaves the seminary and goes into the world ? 

Some will reply that the minister is essentially a prophet herald- 
ing news of a divine salvation, with utter liberty of thought and 
speech since whatever may come to him is prima facie God-inspired. 
Others will hold that the work of a minister is that of a priest 
mediating salvation through sacraments. But for the ordinary 
Protestant church neither conception is quite accurate. The 
minister is something more than a preacher and something more 
than a priest. He is the leader of a church. His function as leader 
will be determined by the function of the church which he leads. 
To estimate any education for the ministry apart from this funda- 
mental premise is to put a premium on merely theoretical or con- 
ventional impressions. The first step in developing a curriculum 
of a seminary must be the discovery of the duties of the church as 
an institution. 

Now a church does not exist for itself. It is a body of people 
engaged in developing the spiritual lif e through worship and religi- 
ous instruction, and in ministering to the community in which it 
lives. In both these particulars the church is coming to be some- 
thing other from what it was a couple of generations ago. Instead 
of a group of people devoted to the championing of a particular 
type of theology or polity as a condition of salvation, without any 
clear consciousness of social obligations, it is becoming an organi- 
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zation which is training its members to work for the welfare of the 
community in all of its interests, physical as well as spiritual. 
Church members are demanding that the church shall do more than 
hold prayer meetings and preaching services. The community 
must be evangelized and the church as a primarily religious organi- 
zation must maintain the forms and institutions of religion, but the 
conception of religion itself is steadily growing less ecclesiastical 
and more like the ideal of Jesus. In other words, we are passing 
from a theological (or, preferably, dogmatic) to a sociological con- 
ception of the content of religion. The educational work of the 
church is no longer incidental, but is being enlarged and organized. 
Churches establish men's clubs, girls' societies, boys' clubs, reading- 
rooms, gymnasiums, banquets, sociables. That which a genera- 
tion ago was "the cooking-stove apostasy" has become the social 
gospel. It is undeniable that there is danger lest in this change 
the church may forget its fundamental mission of ministering to the 
spiritual life of personalities, but such a danger simply emphasizes 
the fact that the minister must be trained to see the really spiritual 
mission of the church and how its various social ministrations differ 
from those of the Bureau of Associated Charities. 

It is well to recall that there is here no change of the formal 
statement that the ministry must be trained to lead the church. 
That has always been admitted. A century ago the duties of a 
church were simple: it must needs maintain a particular type of 
theology and persuade men to become saved by adopting its views. 
In consequence the Protestant clergyman was a combination of 
theological professor and priest. He set forth with precision and 
vigor every biblical argument for the support of his church's theo- 
logical faith and he served as a sort of community chaplain officiat- 
ing at marriages, funerals and public dinners, and Fourth of July 
celebrations. He also visited the poor and the sick, but such work 
was largely personal rather than involved in the conception of the 
mission of the church itself. Apparently it required no preparation 
in training beyond the advice of some older and more experienced 
clergyman. 

This conception of the work of the church and consequently of 
the minister properly determined his training. He was taught the 
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original languages of the Bible and he was taught theology. Gradu- 
ally theological seminaries added instruction in church history and 
homiletics, but the curriculum was really based upon the assumption 
that the efficient minister needed the precise and detailed knowledge 
of the Scriptures and that this knowledge could be obtained only 
through the study of the Bible in its original languages. An 
examination of the catalogues of the majority of the seminaries of 
today will show that this curriculum, once functionally effective, 
still holds sway in the training of future ministers. True, it has 
been somewhat "enriched" by the addition of various courses, most 
of them two hours per week. But the transformation has been 
only by addition. There has been no co-operative effort to organ- 
ize a curriculum in view of the new conception of church activity. 
So far as I can discover there has been almost no serious attempt to 
face the general educational question as to just what the ministry 
ought to do in order to prepare men to lead a modern church. Due 
largely to that most conservative of influences, ecclesiastical official- 
ism, the belief apparently still flourishes that what the church needs 
is preachers and chaplains and that the best means of preparing 
men for such activity is to have them spend years in the study of 
Hebrew and denominational theology. 

II 

Any well-organized curriculum must be based upon the convic- 
tion that his particular church is the minister's central interest and 
the object of his primary service. Other institutions will rightfully 
demand his assistance, but he will make a profound mistake if he 
allows them to distract his attention from his tasks as a leader and 
educator of a particular institution. 

We have had plenty of justifiable criticism of the church and 
even more that is unjustifiable. But its net result is about this: 
the church must be held responsible for any lack of policies, pro- 
grams, and methods. For the sake of the very existence of churches 
the pastor must be trained to prevent such a lack. Leaders trained 
to lead the church in a changing social order — that is the output of 
a five theological seminary. Such a school may prepare men for 
the less distinctively ecclesiastical forms of religious service, such as 
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organized philanthropy, religious teaching, association work, but 
its central function is the training of leaders of churches. 

We have become accustomed to hearing it said that the minis- 
ter's calling is less significant than it used to be. The minister, 
some tell us, is now a man among men and may win his way by 
being a man. Far be it for me to underemphasize the need of 
ministerial virility, but I believe that there never was a greater 
tactical blunder than to belittle the ministry as a vocation. I have 
watched the career of many clergymen who have tried to bring in 
the kingdom of God through their knowledge of the ways of the 
world and a general assault upon their own calling, and I have seen 
not a few of them lapse into the more or less innocuous publicity of 
other employments and occasional "supplies." So far is it from 
being true that the ministry is without influence in our modern 
world, that it is gaining an influence which will surpass that which 
it possessed in the past. True, ministers may not longer be 
regarded as representatives of omniscience; they may not fill the 
mind of school boys with the same awe as formerly; but they have 
brought about the Vice Commission in Chicago and are evangelizing 
the labor movement. As a matter of fact, the church of tomorrow 
offers a career that makes that of the preacher of yesterday look 
narrow and confined. But it is a career in the church, not as free 
lancers in sociology, universal reform, "movements," and epigram 
writing. 

Leadership of a church involves two specific types of activity. 
In the first place there is the prophetic vocation of the ministry; 
the publishing of a message of salvation to a world that must 
first of all be convinced of its moral needs. To niinhnize this aspect 
of leadership is to reduce the church to an ethical society. So long 
as a church is a church it must publish a gospel that appeals to the 
spiritual life. Morality is ultimately grounded most effectively in 
religion and the minister by determination, experience, and training 
must be possessed of a faith in God and his message. The sorrow, 
the doubt, the spiritual hunger of the world await his peculiar 
ministry. To preach the message of God's love and to develop 
his religious enthusiasm the clergyman should be trained to dis- 
tinguish between appearance and reality in spiritual matters, and 
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to share personally in the experience of the masters of the spiritual 
world. However loyal he may be to an inherited doctrine he should 
be taught to share in a religion that is more than acquiescence in 
some orthodoxy. And thus taught he will lead a church into new 
spiritual efficiency. 

The second element of church leadership is the ability to socialize 
the spirit and message of Christianity. The minister is more than 
a prophet. In a true sense of the word he is an apostle, one who 
organizes the Christian forces into effectiveness. Such a task pre- 
supposes a clear perception of the function of the church, and an 
equally clear understanding of the methods by which a church must 
discover and answer the needs of its immediate community. The 
clergyman is not merely to minister to saints. He is to induce the 
saints themselves to minister to their age. It is precisely at this 
point that the real appeal to our theological seminaries must be 
made. So long as they are content to send out their students 
possessed of a safe temperament and a safe theology, the churches 
under such leaders will be of decreasing significance in a period of 
social readjustment. If the minister is inspired to a social spiritu- 
ality and at the same time is trained to lead a church to recognize 
its primary function as a conservator of the spiritual life, the church 
will gain in significance. It is a hopeful sign that this new concep- 
tion of the social as well as the individual gospel is finding its way 
into our churches and in an ever higher degree into our seminaries. 

Ill 

With this conception of the office of the theological seminary in 
its relation to the churches it is possible to formulate more specific 
principles on which a curriculum can be constructed. 

i. The subject-matter of the curriculum should be adapted to prepare 
the clergyman for efficient leadership in the church. — Summarily 
speaking, the minister should know his age, human nature, and the 
content and real nature of Christianity. To minimize any one 
of these three elements is so far to weaken the efficiency of a theo- 
logical education. Most theological students in high-grade semi- 
naries are college graduates, or at least have had an equivalent of 
a college course. They might, therefore, be supposed to have had 
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a fair training in general history, sociology, political economy, 
psychology, and biology. As a matter of fact, however, this is not 
the case. Altogether too large a proportion of students in the 
seminaries have had only imperfect instruction in the first four 
disciplines and practically none in biology. It is not the business 
of a seminary to undertake to give college courses, but the need of 
some sort of instruction as to elementary psychological, biological, 
and sociological conceptions in their relation to religion is all but 
universal. The seminary, therefore, if it is to bring the student 
into the right attitude of mind and into the right relationship with 
his age, must show him just what place the church has in the social 
order and just what particular forces of human personality he can 
expect to utilize as a religious leader. Such courses should be by 
no means isolated from others, but all the teachers in a seminary 
should have such sympathy with the tasks confronting a leader of 
a church that their teaching, both in substance and spirit is in 
sympathy with the general point of view which the social and 
psychological courses develop on the part of a student. 

So far as the nature of Christianity is concerned, it goes without 
saying that, as churches are at present organized, great emphasis 
should be laid upon the study of the Bible. Such study, moreover, 
should be thoroughly scientific in method and in no way inferior to 
the work of graduate schools of arts in their study of literature. 
The aim of the biblical departments in a seminary should be to 
assist the student to gain a clear conception of the development of 
the Hebrew and Christian religions from their earliest form to that 
exhibited in the apostolic age. In training students to acquire this 
general knowledge, the seminary should enable them also to appre- 
ciate the development of other religions, particularly as they are 
related to the biblical religion. And even more definitely should 
the biblical departments enable the student to understand the 
gospel of and about Jesus as it stands related to the times of Jesus 
and to the later development of the Christian church. 

Such a method of biblical study, genetic, historical, and critical, 
is at the same time constructive, and gives the student not merely 
a memory of more or less related texts, but of the great teachings 
of the biblical religion in their true perspective. 
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In thorough sympathy with this method of biblical study should 
church history enable the student to see Christianity in the per- 
spective of its development and its accomplishments in the past, 
and thus to realize that he is himself a factor in the development 
of Christianity of the future. At this point, systematic theology 
should enable him so to organize his own religious message as to 
enable him to bring it effectively to the needs of his modern world. 

In addition to biblical, historical, and theological courses, there 
should be others dealing with the vocational training of the ministry 
as such. Here would naturally fall instruction in religious educa- 
tion, homiletics, the organization of the church, and the work of 
the pastor. 

2. Ministerial efficiency demands severe mental discipline. — This 
does not necessarily mean that every minister should be compelled 
to study Hebrew and Greek. Education has long since passed 
the point in which mental discipline is identified with linguistics. 
A genuinely vocational curriculum, centered upon efficient leader- 
ship of the church, should abolish the requirement of both Greek 
and Hebrew for the D.B. degree. This, however, does not mean 
that the theological student is to become intellectually flabby, 
trusting to general impressions rather than to definite method. To 
begin with, a theological seminary should insist upon proper educa- 
tion in the college and if graduates of college come as they too often 
do come to seminaries without proper discipline, such lack should 
in some way be offset. 1 

The demands made by current culture upon the minister in 

themselves demand that the students should be grounded not only 

1 It is the practice of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago to send to 
students in colleges the suggested list of pre-seminary studies drawn up by the Com- 
mission of the Religious Education Association, and now embodied in the report of 
the United States Commissioner of Education. If students for the ministry in col- 
leges will follow the suggestions made by this Commission theological education will 
cease to be handicapped by the student's ignorance of biology, sociology, psychology, 
political economy, and the history of philosophy. The Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago hereafter will give the degree of D.B. only to those students whose 
college degrees have been equated with the Bachelor degree of the University of 
Chicago. No advanced standing will be given for theological or biblical courses taken 
by undergraduates except when such courses are given by theological faculties of 
graduate-school standing or are counted by approved institutions for their graduate 
degrees. 
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in the proper conception of Christian truth but also in the methods 
of defending it against all its modern enemies. Such defense in 
itself requires a training in thinking which will make severe demands 
upon both teacher and student. The Christian minister must be 
not only an evangelist and an organizer but he must be a defender 
of Christianity, and any properly arranged curriculum will provide 
courses in the first. 

3. As one means of insuring this thoroughly scholarly training 
a curriculum should be so arranged as to give the student a broad 
vocational training, during, say his first two years, and then to intro- 
duce him to sequence courses in some particular field of theological 
study. By this arrangement the student is taught the methods of 
specialization rather than diffusion in his theological thought and 
he comes to the problems of technical scholarship, not with the 
spirit of the mere investigator, but with that of one who is pre- 
paring himself for actual church leadership. Such a plan insures 
the largest amount of individual development with the least waste 
of ill-directed election. It is further removed from the miscella- 
neity of a course which increases the number of classroom hours 
as the student advances in his work. 

4. The vocational courses of the first part of the seminary course 
should be so arranged and taught as to set forth the genetic relations 
between religious institutions and doctrine on the one side and religion 
itself on the other. All material in the vocational courses should 
deal with life. The church must be set forth as a religious institu- 
tion endeavoring to develop the free spiritual personality and to 
make faith in God the basis of Christian morality. Thus in the 
very first place, all material should deal directly with life and all 
teaching should recognize genetic relations between life and reli- 
gious thought and institutions. The Old Testament Department 
should show how the religious life of the Hebrews resulted in the 
institutions, laws, ideals, and literature of the Old Testament. The 
New Testament Department should show that Jesus and his fellow- 
workers sprang from as well as entered into the religious life of their 
time; that out of Judaism, itself a modification of a more ancient 
religion, they created a new type of religious life and thought which 
eventually emerged in the new religion we call Christianity. 
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In doing this it will also set forth the teachings and character of 
Jesus and show how they furnish the impulse and the inspiration 
of today's Christian life, instruction, and thought. Church history 
will show how the Christian life develops institutionally under the 
laws which are everywhere observable in social life. Systematic 
theology will show how Christian thought has resulted from the 
effort of successive generations to satisfy their religious needs by 
some intellectual formula and will go on to develop doctrines cal- 
culated to satisfy the religious needs of our day. Courses in Homi- 
letics, Religious Education, Religious Psychology, Pastoral Duties, 
and Sociology naturally undertake to show how the church as an 
actual organization is to adjust itself practically to the modern 
world, both in organization and in mode of presenting truth. 

Such a genetic conception will give a unity in topic and treat- 
ment, and, what is even more important, a point of view which will 
in itself be full of significance to the clergyman in the modern 
religious world. The past will serve as guide rather than as an 
authority for the present. 

Nor is this all that such a curriculum will accomplish. Theo- 
logical students should not merely be taught to make others 
religiously effective; their course of study should deepen their 
religious lives. Genetic studies are particularly adapted to this 
end. Fanaticism or indifference is the penalty of seeing doctrines 
and institutions detached from their history and their origins. It 
is as vocational for the minister to be spiritually minded as for him 
to be a good organizer of churches. He should be trained in class 
rooms in which the spiritual life is actually lived and by teachers 
who not only possess it themselves but can help others to see and 
appropriate it in their studies. 

5. The curriculum should be marked by continuity and progress. — 
Such a provision will prevent the dissipation of a student's interest 
in a large number of subjects given in short courses. One of the 
banes of the theological curriculum is the attempt to teach a little 
of a great many things. A really educational policy would demand 
that a student's work be cumulative as well as continuous and that 
he move steadily forward from the less simple to the more complex, 
and from causes to effects. Obviously it is impossible to cover the 
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entire field of theological learning in three years, but the selection 
of material should be such that the student is taught methods of 
thought from being introduced into the great creative epochs both 
in biblical study and in church history. In the case of church 
history it is a serious mistake to attempt to cover the entire field. 
A student can get detailed information from any encyclopedia or 
manual. What he needs to be taught is to see the methods and 
laws in accordance with which the forces of social life have expressed 
themselves in the great creative periods. 2 

In the elective courses of the third year, special attention should 
be given to their sequence so that there can be no waste of effort, 
but an increase in clear thinking and a new sense of mastery born 
of properly correlated studies. 

6. Each term's work should have a unity based upon comparative 
treatment. — Such unity should not be mechanical, but the student 
in each term should be enabled to study the problems of modern 
church life in the light of what the church or Jesus himself accomp- 
lished under approximately the same or equivalent situations. Thus 
again the student's interest is concentrated rather than dissipated 
in a variety of courses that have no pedagogical or topical unity. 

7. A vocational curriculum should lay emphasis upon training 
for self-direction rather than upon the memorizing of information. 
Learning is not necessarily discipline for hardship. Efficiency in 
the church demands that its clergymen should be possessed of a 
good stock of knowledge and this a good curriculum will provide, 
but just as truly does it demand that the student should know how 
to solve problems as well as to acquire truth. It should be the 
ambition of every seminary to send out its students possessed of a 
living faith in God as he is revealed in the Bible and Christian 
experience, and also of such a point of view and of such methods 

1 The New Testament should come in the second year rather than in the first. 
This arrangement will be open to criticism but is based upon these considerations: 
(1) It maintains the continuity of the development of the biblical religion; (2) The 
significance and thought of Jesus can be better appreciated when seen in the perspec- 
tive determined by a location between the Old Testament from which Christianity 
sprang and the history of the church which sprang from it; (3) When New Testament 
study is placed in the second year the student is kept in the atmosphere of biblical 
study while engaged in theological and homiletic work. 
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of study and work as will enable them to adjust themselves to the 
conditions in which they will find their various churches working. 
No student should ever have to unlearn what he has been taught in 
a seminary. A really scientific curriculum will choose to inspire its 
students to courageous thinking and prayerful living by accustom- 
ing them to independent scholarship and the gaining of independent 
conclusions. The first step in such a process is the development 
of a point of view. And this must be pragmatic rather than authori- 
tative. This is to say that the student should be trained not only 
to weigh evidence and judge of the validity of opinion and doc- 
trines by their conformity to the facts of history and experience, 
but to evaluate all teachings and institutions in terms of their 
capacity to minister to the religious life — his own as well as that of 
others — and thus to learn how to make proper adjustment of his 
own teachings and methods of work to the need of his people. It 
is evident that such an attitude of mind cannot be reached immedi- 
ately but can come only by a gradual transformation of the student's 
inmost self. The difference between such a training in independent 
theological thinking and a mere memorizing of authoritative views 
is the difference between religion and ecclesiasticism. A student 
with a memorized theological curriculum must too often unlearn 
much of that which he has been forced to remember. A properly 
arranged and administered curriculum will leave a man capable of 
mastering situations, possessed of deep convictions as to the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, tolerant of those who differ with 
him, and, as far as he is fitted by nature for such a procedure, 
capable of adapting himself to the conditions set by whatever 
tasks he must face. At all events he will have threshed out his 
problems in the company of those who can help him distinguish 
between the essential and the transitory in a church activity and 
will thus be spared the agony of readjustment which has come to 
so many men after they have left the seminary. 

The classroom work should never exceed fifteen, preferably 
twelve hours per week. Otherwise small opportunity will be given 
for thought, genuine training in investigative lines or in any other 
form of original work. The habit of seminaries to increase the 
number of classroom exercises of each successive year to eighteen, 
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nineteen, and even more per week, duplicates the high-school 
rather than graduate-school ideals of study. Furthermore, with 
such an excessive number of classroom hours little opportunity is 
left the student for that practical work which is so essential for 
efficiency. This increase in the number of classroom hours, it may 
be noted, is due to the ambition of the seminary to add more 
modern studies to a curriculum which it is forced to maintain. 

8. As nearly as practicable, theological studies should be pursued 
under conditions similar to those in which the minister must work. 
No subject is more vigorously discussed among those who are 
concerned with theological education than the advisability of 
students' carrying on practical work in connection with that of the 
classroom. There are those who insist that the chief business of 
the student during his theological course is to get lessons, and in 
order to accomplish this purpose, seminaries assist their students 
with gifts of money so that they may be relieved from the need of 
preaching and undertaking other forms of remunerative employ- 
ments. As has already been said, it should be the policy of a semin- 
ary to insist upon severe scholarly requirements but at the same 
time it should not give beneficiary aid without return in the form 
of service on the part of the student. The actual experience which 
students may get in work with churches is itself educational and 
the giving of financial assistance in the way of anything like sub- 
sidy is not conducive to the finest type of self-respect. There are, 
of course, dangers in this conception of education. If the former 
type is threatened with development of a purely scholastic interest 
in religion, the latter is in danger of teaching men superficial intel- 
lectual habits. Wherever the geographical location and financial 
situation of the seminary make this possible, the ideal is that all 
students in the first and second years of their theological course, 
should work as assistants in large churches in the city and preach 
as little as possible. Later they should be put at work in churches 
where they might be taught the technique of church management. 
In the Divinity School of the University of Chicago practical 
difficulties involved in this ideal are as yet only partly surmounted, 
but each year shows some progress in the right direction. At all 
events we propose to make practical training— or, if you will, 
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laboratory practice — a part of the training for efficiency. That is 
to say, we wish so to regulate the amount and character of class- 
room work as to co-ordinate it with the work done in churches. 
To this end a committee and a director of practical work are 
indispensable. 

One phase of such laboratory work, is the training of students 
to study situations and at the same time to study what might be 
called standardized methods of meeting situations. In the neigh- 
borhood of most seminaries is some city which can be reached as an 
object-lesson in religious, philanthropic, and social work. Practice 
in observation can easily be systematized with classroom work. In 
his first year the student should be introduced into the actual prob- 
lems which as a minister he must face. Work in the courses on the 
church and society, on religious education, on the organization of 
the church, should include the observation of churches and other 
institutions of the city. Such observation must be something more 
than sight-seeing, valuable as that is. There must be reports 
scientifically prepared and of such a sort that by their use the stu- 
dent is shown how to study his fields when he takes up his vocation 
as a leader of a church. 

Similarly in the case of work done in churches, in Sunday supplies 
and student pastorates. By means of reports, such experience 
should be made a part of education rather than a mere means of 
earning one's livelihood. To a high degree any curriculum at this 
point is still experimental, and any faculty that really undertakes 
to work out a truly educational adjustment of practice work and 
study, must bespeak the heartiest co-operation on the part of the 
student body. And it can the more confidently count upon such 
co-operation as theological students come to realize that the 
endeavor to help others to a deeper religious faith and a larger 
spirit of Christian service will steady and deepen their own faith 
in the spiritual values as they pass through the reconstruction of 
their religious thinking which frank and scientific study of religion, 
be it never so reverent, induces. 

It goes without saying that any curriculum that looks to voca- 
tional efficiency must provide satisfactory training in music and 
the art of public speech. 
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To summarize: A theological curriculum should be based upon 
principles of education involved in vocational training of a graduate 
sort, as follows: 

1. The aim of the theological seminary is to prepare men for 
efficiency in a definite vocation, namely the leadership of a church 
in spiritual life and social service. 

2. Therefore it chooses and arranges its courses so that they shall 
be marked by sequence, progress, and unity. 

3. It provides for specialized as well as general vocational 
instruction, thus preparing each individual student for his lif e work 
in the light of his own needs as well as the general needs of the 
vocation itself. 

4. It correlates practical with classroom work both by fixing a 
low maximum of classroom attendance and by insisting on univer- 
sity ideals, and substitutes discipline in the methods of independent 
study for excessive recitations. 

5. It compels the student to face constantly the problems of the 
spiritual life as involved in actual church leadership, and provides 
"laboratory" training for such leadership under conditions as 
nearly as practicable those which the vocation itself will involve; 
supplements lectures with first-hand study of standardized methods 
in church and social work; and thus bases efficiency in leadership 
upon experience in meeting vocational problems as well as upon a 
deeper and more intelligent personal religion. 

As a suggestion of a curriculum based upon such principles as 
these I add the following vocational curriculum recently adopted 
by the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. In this cur- 
riculum each course mentioned runs four hours per week for about 
twelve weeks, making a total of approximately thirty-six weeks 
for the normal-school year, including nine days given to examina- 
tions. The practice courses in observation, music, and public 
speaking are given without credit but are required for the degree 
of D.B. The number of their sessions vary according to special 
arrangement with individual students. 
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THE VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 1 



Autumn Quarter 

O.T. Beginnings of Old 
Testament Literature 
and History 

C.H. The Ancient 
Church 

P.S. The Church and 
Society 

Practice in 
Observation 
Public Speaking 



FIRST YEAR 

Winter Quarter 

O.T. History 
Prophecy 



and 



C.H. The Reformation 



P.T. Religious Psy- 
chology and Education 

Practice in 
Music 
Public Speaking 



Siring Quarter 

O.T. History and 
Judaism 



C.H. The Development 
of Modern Christianity 

P.T. The Organization 
of the Church 

Practice in 
Music 
Public Speaking 



N.T. Jesus in Jewish 
History 

S.T. Systematic Theol- 
ogy I 



P.T. The Theory 
Preaching 



of 



SECOND YEAR 

N.T. Primitive Chris- 
tian Life and Literature 

S.T. Systematic Theol- 
ogy II 



P.T. The Preparation 
and Delivery of Sermons 
(in co-operation with the 
Department of Public 
Speaking) 



N.T. The Teaching of 
Jesus 

S.T. Systematic Theol- 
ogy HI, or 

S.T. Christian Ethics 

P.S. Problems and 
Methods of Church Ex- 
tension 



THIRD YEAR 

Sequence Courses in the student's principal department and electives under the 
direction of his Faculty Advisor. 



Alternative Vocational Courses. 

i) Three majors in Hebrew may be substituted for the prescribed majors 
in Old Testament. 

2) Students intending to enter the field of religious education may substi- 
tute three majors in educational training for Practical Theology, 1, 2, 20. 

3) Students preparing for the work in the foreign field may substitute three 
majors in Comparative Religion, or such others as may be specified by 
the Faculty, for Practical Theology, 1, 2, 20. 

1 The abbreviations in the curriculum are probably intelligible: 

O.T., Old Testament S.T., Systematic Theology 

N.T., New Testament P.T., Practical Theology 

C.H., Church History P.S., Practical Sociology 



